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The ramparts of Queen’s Battery overlook the entrance to St. John’s Harbour from Signa! Hill 
National Historic Park, site of the last struggles between the French and English for possession 
of the ancient capital city of Newfoundland. 


This tranquil scene at Harbour Main, on the Conception Bay highway, is typical of the many 
quiet, picturesque little coastal villages which dot the shoreline of Newfoundland. 
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Dis Province of Newfoundland 
and Labrador comprises the Island of New- 
foundland and that part of the northeast 
Canadian mainland known as Labrador. 
The Island and Labrador, which are sepa- 
rated by the narrow Strait of Belle Isle, 
cover an area nearly twice as large as 
Great Britain. In the southwest, Newfound- 
land’s Port-aux-Basques is separated from 
Nova Scotia’s North Sydney on Cape Breton 
Island by the Cabot Strait and some 
eighty miles of sea. 

The Island is, except for Greenland, the 
most easterly part of the North American 
continent, being about 1,800 miles from 
Ireland. 

The importance of Newfoundland’s posi- 
tion on the North American continent has 
been recognized by both the United States 
and Canada. During World War II both 
countries secured the right to establish 
military bases at various points in New- 
foundland (which was not yet a part of 
Canada). So important were these bases to 
the security of North America that New- 
foundland has been called ‘The Gibraltar 
of North America’, ‘‘The Guardian of the 
Atlantic’’ and “The Watch Dog of the St. 
Lawrence’’. 

It is also interesting to know that the 
first meeting of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt during World War II took place within 
the waters of Newfoundland and that there 
they framed the famous Atlantic Charter. 


Historical Background 


Many people believe that the Norsemen 
visited Newfoundland as early as A.D. 1000. 
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However, credit for the discovery of the 
Island is generally given to John Cabot. On 
May 2nd, 1497, John Cabot sailed from 
Bristol, England, and, after a voyage of 
fifty-three days, sighted the New World. 
Some historians say that Cabot landed at 
Cape Bonavista in Newfoundland; others 
say it was Cape Breton Island he visited. 

When Cabot returned to England, he 
made known the fact that the waters around 
the ‘‘New-founde-lande’’ were teeming 
with fish. Thus it was that for a considerable 
number of years Newfoundland became a 
fishing station for European fishermen— 
English, French, Portuguese and Spanish. 
During this period Newfoundland was used 
only as a fishing station and no permanent 
settlements were established. 

In 1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a half- 
brother of the famous Sir Walter Raleigh, 
took possession of the Island in the 
name of Queen Elizabeth. Thus, New- 
foundland has the distinction of being 
“Britain's oldest colony’’ and “‘the corner- 
stone of the British Empire’’. 

The first attempt at permanent settlement 
in Newfoundland was made in 1610 by 
John Guy, a merchant from Bristol. The 
site of this ‘Sea Forest Plantation’’, as he 
named it, was Cupids in Conception Bay. 
Although John Guy’s venture was not 
completely successful, his example was 
followed by many other Englishmen. In a 
very few years a number of colonies had 
been established along the shores of the 
Avalon Peninsula, and in 1638 all these 
colonies were united under Sir David 
Kirke. Following the failure of this venture, 
further settlement in Newfoundland was 


Cover photograph by Gustav Anderson 
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forbidden and from about 1673 until the onthe Island were reserved to French sub- 
beginning of the nineteenth century, itwas jects. These rights were the cause of con- 
valued chiefly as a fishing station. troversy for nearly 200 years. The two 
During the seventeenth century there small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
was great rivalry between England and sixteen miles off the south shore, were re- 
France for colonies in the New World. In __ turned to France in 1763 and have always 
1662 the French built a fort at Placentia, in remained in French possession. 
Placentia Bay, and planned to occupy the Labrador has been under the juris- 
whole Island. For many years the French diction of Newfoundland since the settling 
threatened English supremacy intheIsland of the Labrador boundary dispute in 
and, indeed, on two occasions captured March 1927. Disagreement between Can- 
St. John’s, the capital. Hostilities between | ada and Newfoundland over the location of 
the two countries were ended by the Treaty the boundary line of this territory, which 
of Utrecht in 1713 and sovereignty of New- had been transferred from the one to the 
foundland was secured to England; but other several times in the course of its 
certain rights for catching and drying fish history, led to an appeal to the Judicial 


Maps by the Surveys and Mapping Branch. 
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The big friendly Newfoundland dog 
originally came from the Island. 


Committee of the Privy Council in London 
to settle the question. 
The decision was handed down as fol- 
lows: 
“The boundary between Canada and 
Newfoundland in the Labrador Penin- 


sula is a line drawn due north from the 

eastern boundary of the bay or harbour 

of Blanc Sablon as far as the fifty-second 
degree parallel until it reaches the 

Romaine River and then northward 

along the left or east bank of that river 

and its headwaters to their source, and 
from thence due north to the crest of the 
watershed of the rivers flowing into 
the Atlantic Ocean until it reaches Cape 

Chidley.”’ 

This granted to Newfoundland an area 
of approximately 112,826 square miles on 
the mainland. 

Government 

During its early period Newfoundland 
was governed by the ‘Fishing Admirals’’, 
the masters of the first fishing vessels to 
arrive each spring. In 1729 the first Gov- 
ernor was appointed by the British Parlia- 
ment. For many years there was bitter strife 
between the Fishing Admirals and the 
Governors. Finally, however, the authority 
of the Governors was established and, 
some three hundred years after its dis- 
covery, Newfoundland commenced its de- 
velopment as a true colony. Thus, New- 


The first cable station west of the Atlantic, at Bay Bulls Arm, Trinity Bay, as it appeared in 1858 
in an early drawing. Laying of the cable was completed in that year but it operated for only a 
short time. A new cable was laid to Heart’s Content and completed in 1866. 


foundland, “Britain’s oldest colony’, is 
really one of the younger colonies in de- 
velopment. Indeed, it was not until 1832 
that the Island was granted representative 
government. Twenty-three years later in 
1855 Newfoundland became self-governing 
and enjoyed the political rights that already 
had been granted the other British pos- 
sessions in North America. 

This government continued through 
good times and bad, for many years, until 
the world-wide depression about 1930. 
Newfoundland, like the rest of the world, 
suffered greatly and could no longer con- 
tinue to be self-supporting. Following a full 
investigation, responsible government was 
suspended and in 1934 Newfoundland was 
placed under a Commission of Govern- 
ment appointed by the British Crown. This 
Commission consisted of a Governor and 
six commissioners, three of whom were 
Newfoundlanders. 

During the ‘““forties’’ the financial posi- 
tion of Newfoundland greatly improved and 
the time came when it was considered that 
the country could again be self-supporting. 
In June of 1946 a National Convention, 
elected by the people, was given the task 
of making a thorough investigation of every 


Silhouetted against 
the sky, high above 
Cabot Strait, these 
reflectors are an in- 
tegral part of the 
$9,000,000 micro- 
wave system built 
across Newfound- 
land by Canadian 
NationalTelegraphs. 
Installation of a 
string of towers 
placed the province 
on the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration’s cross-Can- 
ada television net- 
work. The network 
will also fill the Is- 
land’s communica- 
tions needs for years 
to come and provides 
an important link in 
the North American 
defence organiza- 


tion. 
C.N.R. 


phase of Newfoundland’s affairs. The three 
main plans of government under discussion 
were: (1) remaining under the existing 
British Commission Government; (2) re- 
turning to self-government; (3) uniting 
with Canada. 

In 1947 delegates of the Newfoundland 
National Convention met representatives of 
the Canadian Government to discuss terms 
of union, and in June 1948 a plebiscite on 
the three alternatives mentioned was sub- 
mitted to the electors of Newfoundland. 
The vote was: for remaining under the 
Commission system of Government, 22,311]; 
for self-government, 69,400; for confedera- 
tion with Canada, 64,066. As this vote did 
not show a clear majority for any of the 
alternatives, it was followed, on July 22nd, 
by a referendum in which only the two 
systems which had drawn most support 
were submitted. The results in this case 
were: confederation with Canada, 78,323; 
self-government, 71,334. As a result of this 
vote further discussions were held with the 
Canadian Government, terms of union were 
signed in December 1948 and, following 
their ratification, Newfoundland became 
the tenth province of Canada immediately 
before midnight on March 3lst, 1949. 


Physiography 

The Island of Newfoundland is triangular 
in shape, the three points of the triangle 
being Cape Bauld, Cape Ray and Cape 
Race. It has a total area of 43,359 square 
miles. The coastline is very much indented, 
particularly on the east coast, where there 
are large bays which provide many shel- 
tered harbours. It has been estimated that 
to travel around the Island, entering all the 
bays and coves, would require a journey 
of some 6,000 miles. 

The main commercial forests are found 
in the broad river valleys and on the west 
coast. Some parts of the country are barren, 
other parts are marshland, a few parts are 
fertile. The most striking feature of the 
interior is the network of rivers and lakes. 
With very few exceptions the rivers drain 
the Island in a general northeast or south- 
west direction. The surface is on the whole 
not mountainous but undulating, with 
low rocky prominences or “‘tolts’’ rising 
above the general level. Only on the west 
coast are there mountains which reach an 
elevation of over 2,000 feet. 


Climate 

Newfoundland has a temperate, marine 
and equable climate modified by the cold 
Labrador Current which sweeps along the 
east and west coasts. Summers are delight- 
fully cool and few places in the Island have 
mean July temperatures above 60°F. 
August is a slightly warmer month but 
temperatures of 90°F. are unusual. The 
winters are not very severe and the 
temperature seldom falls below zero. It is 
neither so cold in winter nor so hot in 
summer as the interior of Canada in the 
same latitude. Precipitation is abundant 
and well distributed throughout the year. 
The fog which is a well known feature over 
the seas off the southeast coast is caused 
by warm moist winds blowing from the 
southwest off the Gulf Stream mixing with 
chilled air over the Labrador Current. 
Frequently these fogs are blown over the 
coast but the Newfoundland coasts are less 
liable to fog than the southeast coast of 
Nova Scotia. 
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The People 


The population of Newfoundland (includ- 
ing Labrador) is approximately 493,000. 
Most Newfoundlanders are of British de- 
scent, chiefly English and Irish. All the 
towns and settlements, except for the 
forestry and mining towns, are located 
along the coast in the many sheltered 
harbours and coves. Forty-five per cent of 
the population lives in the Avalon Penin- 
sula at the southeast corner of the Island. 

It is a peculiar fact that during the 
development of the country settlement 
seemed to take place according to religious 
denominations; so that today, in most settle- 
ments there is found a great majority of 
one or other of the three chief denomina- 
tions—Roman Catholic, Anglican, United 
Church. 

The visitor to Newfoundland is also 
interested to notice how, particularly 
in the smaller settlements, the people have 
preserved their national and cultural back- 
ground. In many places they still retain 
the customs, speech and outlook of their 
forefathers who may have come to the Island 
as far back as three hundred years ago. 

Newfoundlanders are a hardy race. Their 
long association with the sea, the hazards 
of their chief occupation (fishing), and their 
constant struggle for an existence have 
made them so. 

In 1892 Sir Wilfred Grenfell, a medical 
missionary, arrived in Newfoundland. So 
impressed was he with the extreme hard- 
ship of life in northern Newfoundland and 
Labrador that he devoted the rest of his 
life to improving the welfare of these 
people. Many stories are told of his adven- 
turous life and of the great hardships he 
suffered. Grenfell was knighted by King 
George V for this work. Today the Inter- 
national Grenfell Association is continuing 
the work of this great man. 

During the past quarter-century suc- 
ceeding governments have made great 
efforts, often against well-nigh insuperable 
obstacles, to raise the general standard of 
living on the Island. This is expressed in 
improvements in the Island’s industry and 


A distinctive local 
industry is the manu- 
facture of ropes, 
twines and nettings 
Gieiot John’s: The 
quarter-mile ‘‘Rope- 
walk” goes back to 
the days when the 
rope was hand- 
twisted by men walk- 
ing backward along 
the ramps of this 
tunnel-like shed. 


National Film Board 


commerce and in the great advances made 
in the fields of education, public health 
and welfare. 


Resources and Industries 
Newfoundland is rich in natural re- 
sources. The sea supports its main industry, 
the fishery. The forests provide pulpwood 
for two big pulp and paper mills. Around 
the Island's producing mines 
towns have grown up. 


thriving 


In the post-Confederation period New- 
foundland has been witnessing a big 
industrial development which has added 
to its established secondary industry a 
number of major industrial plants. Mineral 
development has shared this post-Con- 
federation activity. With the Island’s 
producers increasing output, the greatest 
mineral exploration and development in 
its history is going on. 

Among the important industrial plants 


At Donovans this modern plant produces birch veneer, plywood and flooring. 


Surrounded by caplin as they swarm to the beach, a young Newfoundland fisherman scoops 
them up with a dipnet. 


set up since Confederation is a factory at 
Harbour Grace which manufactures shoes, 
handbags and gloves. Another plant at 
St. John’s specializes in work clothes and 
cotton textiles, while a new factory at 
Brigus produces a distinctively styled line 
of fashionable knitwear. At Donovan's, on 
the outskirts of St. John’s, modern plants 
produce wood veneers, plywood, pressed 


board and flooring. Manufacture of card- 
board containers is carried on in St. 
John’s, which has also seen considerable 
expansion in various secondary industries 
producing such consumer goods as paints, 
meat products, baked goods and bever- 
ages. The only Canadian film producing 
company east of Montreal is located in 
St. John’s, and is also active in the as- 


Loading pier on Bell 
Island, whence iron 
ore from the Wabana 
mines is shipped. 
The main ore vein 
runs under Concep- 
tion Bay. 

al dp! Bs 
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One of Newfoundland’s stap]e 
products is cod-fish. One of 
the most common methods of 
catching ccd is shown above, 
where the men are hauling in 
a cod-trap. 


sembly and servicing of a variety of 
electronic devices. A new petroleum re- 
finery has been established at Holyrood, 
Conception Bay. Big plants at Humber- 
mouth, in western Newfoundland, produce 
Portland cement, gypsum plaster, plaster- 
board and plaster lath. 

Newfoundland has been famous for its 
fishery resources for centuries. The ‘“‘in- 
shore”’ fishing, which takes place in the 
narrow belt of coastal waters along the 
whole coast of Newfoundland, is almost 
unique. Within a short range of the shore, 


and principally in open “‘trap boats’’, huge 
quantities of fish are secured. Cod pre- 
dominates, but in season important herring, 
salmon and lobster fishing is carried on. 
The gear used includes traps, gill-nets, 
trawls and hook and line. Caplin, squid and 
herring are the chief baits. This fishery 
takes place all along the coast of Newfound- 
land and on a large section of the coast of 
Labrador, although generally the ‘‘Labra- 
dor fishery’’, engaged in by residents and 
also by a large number of migratory fisher- 
men from both vessels and shore stations, 
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is distinguished from the “inshore fishery’’, 
the latter term being used to describe only 
the Island part of the fishery. 

Newfoundland is surrounded by a num- 
ber of large ‘‘banks’’ or submarine plateaux 
frequented by fish, the most famous being 
the “Grand Banks’’ of Newfoundland. Here 
fishermen, not only from Newfoundland 
but also from a number of other countries, 
have fished for centuries. The great fleets 
of ‘bankers’ or line fishing vessels have 
almost disappeared, Portugal being the 
only country that still retains some of this 
type. In their place have come fleets of 
trawlers, many of them operating from Eu- 
ropean bases and being among the largest 
in the world. The Newfoundlanders have, 
during the past decade, increased their 
trawler fleet to a considerable degree, and 
it is an important producer for the frozen- 
fillet trade. 

The most striking development in the 
Newfoundland fishing industry since the 
opening of World War II has been the 
marked expansion of the frozen-fish trade. 
The Newfoundland industry has several 
advantages, such as proximity to great 
fishing grounds, resulting in shorter voy- 
ages and fresher raw material; and the 
inshore cod fishery, with its landings 
within a matter of hours of the fish caught. 
This industry is alert, progressive and 
quality conscious. 

Fish oils and fish meal are by-products 
of the cod and other types of fish. The 
whale fishery produces oil, mink feed and 
Whale meat for human consumption. The 
seal fishery, prosecuted on the Arctic ice 
in the first half of the year, is valuable for 
its fur and leather products, and also for 
its oil. 

A recent trend in the inshore fishery is 
toward mechanically equipped vessels for 
long lining, Danish drag trawling and mid- 
water trawling. This departure into meth- 
ods that have proved successful in other 
fisheries will make possible the extension 
of fishing in Newfoundland in the areas 
from ten to fifty miles offshore. Experi- 
mental use of these types of gear carried 
out on a commercial scale by the Fisheries 
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Research Board of Canada and the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland has proved suc- 
cessful in some areas and is being extend- 
ed to areas hitherto not fished. 

Fairly extensive experiments in purse- 
seining of herring on a commercial scale, 
and the recent departure into commercial- 
scale experiments with mid-water herring 
drag-seines, augur well for capitalizing on 
the potential deep-sea herring fishery off 
the shores of Newfoundland. 

The pulp and paper industry of New- 
foundland is of recent origin. The first 
paper mill was erected in Grand Falls on 
the Exploits River during the first decade of 
the present century; the second and larger 
mill was located at Corner Brook on the 
Humber River in 1923. The development of 
the water power of these rivers provides 
the electricity to operate the mills and to 
serve the domestic needs of the surround- 
ing districts. These two mills, together pro- 
ducing about 1,900 tons of paper each 
working day, secure their raw materials 
from the fir and spruce that are found in 
considerable quantity in the principal 
river valleys. Forest-based industries are 
the biggest source of employment and 
wages in the province, although minerals 
have risen to first place in terms of export 
value. 

The coming of this industry has had far- 
reaching effects on the life of the country. 
For the operation of a paper mill, many 
skilled workers are required—paper mak- 
ers, machinists, electricians, engineers, 
accountants, clerical workers, and loggers. 
All this has meant an “industrial revolu- 
tion’’ in the province; and in the communi- 
ties involved modern schools and hospitals 
have been built and a higher standard of 
living has developed. 

In addition to the products of the pulp 
and paper industry, the forests of New- 
foundland provide raw material for the 
large, modern birch mill and an equally 
modern pressed-board plant which are 
working at full capacity. The forests also 
provide fuel for the homes, lumber for 
building, timber for the construction of 
boats and schooners, and staves for the 


Fishermen mending 
their nets on the 
beach at Ferryland. 


Pouch Cove, an east 
coast fishing village; 
in the foreground can 
be seen the split and 
salted cod-fish dry- 
ing on the flakes. 
A. C. Shelton 
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Bowater's. 


cooperage trade which supplies the bar- 
rels and casks for the fishing industry. 

Copper was mined at Tilt Cove in Green 
Bay during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. The mine ceased operation 
many years ago but was revived in 1957 
when the Maritimes Mining Corporation 
Ltd. restarted operations with the sinking 
of a new four-compartment shaft. This 
Company now mills about 2,200 tons per 
day. 

In the 1890's large deposits of iron ore 
(hematite) were discovered on Bell Island, 
Conception Bay. The chief beds run out for 
several miles under the ocean. Since the 
opening of this mine, some 60,000,000 tons 
of ore have been extracted. The mine is 
capable of producing 12,000 tons per day, 
but due to adverse market conditions, a 
reduced annual production of one and one 
half million tons of ore is anticipated. The 
mine is operated by Dosco Industries 
Limited, Wabana Mines. This Company 
also quarries limestone at Aguathuna for 
shipment to its blast furnaces at Sydney. 

Since 1928, lead, copper and zinc de- 
posits have been mined at Buchans, in the 
interior. A new 3,500 foot shaft lined with 
concrete and divided by steel sections 
now is connected with other shafts on two 
levels, opening up additional reserves to 
maintain the production rate of 1,300 tons 
per day. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


Opposite:— 

Top: Pulpwood cut in the northern forests is 
bundled, loaded on fifty-ton trucks (centre, in 
front of building) and hauled to Sandy Lake 
whence it is floated down the Humber River to 
the mills. 


Bottom: The pulp and paper mill at Corner Brook 
is busy winter and summer. Part of one of the 
stockpiles of pulpwood can be seen to the left 
and in front of it the chute which conveys logs 
to the mill. 


Right, top to bottom:— 


Manufacture of newsprint at Bowater’s mills at 
Corner Brook. 


Rolls of newsprint stored in the huge paper sheds. 


Pulp drying and cutting machine in a New- 


foundland pulp and paper mill. 
Bowater’s Pulp and Paper Mills 
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A bove:— 


An aerial view of 
Buchans, a prosper- 
ous inland mining 
town. Lead and zinc 
are the main ores 
mined, but quantities 
of silver and gold are 
also found. This com- 
munity is linked by 
road with the Trans- 
Canada Highway. 


Photographic Surve 
ration Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Left:— 

Loading ore in the 
huge submarine iron 
ore mines at Bell Is- 
land, Conception 
Bay. N.F.B. 


Fluorspar is mined at St. Lawrence on 
the Burin Peninsula by Newfoundland 
Fluorspar Limited, a subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada. The ore is 
shipped to Arvida, Quebec, where it is 
used in the manufacture of aluminum. 
Gypsum is mined near Flat Bay by surface 
methods by the Flintkote Company of 
Canada Limited and delivered to the ship- 
ping depot at St. George’s by aerial tram- 
way, a distance of seven miles. Part of the 
product is used to make wallboard at the 
plant at Corner Brook, while part is shipped 
to Canada and U.S.A. 

In the search for minerals, great con- 
cession areas in Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador have been given to the Newfound- 
land Labrador Corporation and to the 
British Newfoundland Corporation. The 
former, originally a crown corporation 
and now operated by private interests, is 
engaged in exploration and prospecting. 
The British Newfoundland Corporation, a 
syndicate of internationally famous organi- 
zations headed by N. M. Rothschild and 


Sons of London, England is also active in 


the field of exploration and prospecting. A 
discovery of copper in their concession 
areas has resulted in the sinking of a shaft 
to a depth of 1,000 feet and the construction 
of a mill to treat approximately 1,500 tons 
per day. The property is referred to as 
Whalesback and is near the mine operated 
by Atlantic Coast Copper Corp. Ltd. at 
Little Bay. 

The M. J. Boylen companies, in addition 
to their interests in the exploration field, 
are at present developing and operating 
several mines in collaboration with other 
mining companies. 

A major deposit of asbestos in the Baie 
Verte area is now being mined by Ad- 
vocate Mines Limited at the rate of 5,000 
tons per day. 

Atlantic Coast Copper Corporation has 
recently deepened its shaft from 1,000 to 
1,500 feet. Production from this mine com- 
menced in 1961 at the rate of 1,000 tons 
per day. This property has reserves of ore 
grading 2.1 per cent copper to a depth of 
1,500 feet. 

Newfoundland Minerals Limited is pro- 


Placentia was settled and fortified by the French 4 1662 and used as headquarters for their 
attempts to gain control of Newfoundland. Their occupation was ended by the Treaty of Utrecht 
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Schulstad photo courtesy Bowaters Newfoundland Ltd. 
The great pulp and paper mill at Corner Brook has fostered the growth of Newfoundland’s second 
largest city. 


The Codroy Valley in the southwest where agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 


Bay de Verde, a busy fishing village on the northern tip of the Avalon peninsula. 


The fishing village of Exploits in Notre Dame Bay on the north shore. 


The city of St. John’s, the capital, rises from the waterfront of its well protected harbour. 


ducing an increasing quantity of pyrophyl- 
lite from Canada’s only known commercial 
deposits of this mineral, at Manuels, 
Conception Bay. The ore is exported to the 
United States for use in the ceramics 
industry. 
Towns 

St. John’s (97,000, metropolitan area), 
the capital, is one of the oldest cities in the 
New World. It is built on the hillside over- 
looking its magnificent harbour. The 
entrance to this well protected harbour is 
through ‘The Narrows’, a passage about 
one-quarter of a mile wide. This ancient 
city has a romantic history and on three 
different occasions has been almost com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. Although this 
important port is the commercial centre of 
Newfoundland, it still retains the atmos- 
phere of an Old World city. 

Corner Brook, at the mouth of the Hum- 
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ber River on the west coast, is the second 
city of Newfoundland and has a population 
of 27,000. This modern community is 
claimed to have the largest combined pulp 
and paper mill in the world. 

Grand Falls, on the Exploits River, is 
another major paper-producing centre. 

There are a number of places in Concep- 
tion Bay that are of importance: Harbour 
Grace is the place from which many pio- 
neer transatlantic flights have started; Bay 
Roberts is a relay station of the Atlantic 
cables; Brigus, the home of Captain Bob 
Bartlett of Arctic fame, is one of the older 
settlements of the Island; Bell Island is the 
great iron-mining centre; and Carbonear is 
an enterprising town of some 4,000 people. 

There are several other centres of inter- 
est. Placentia, in Placentia Bay, was the 
original French settlement; Heart’s Content 
in Trinity Bay, where the original trans- 
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atlantic cables land, is the oldest relay 
station; Bonavista is a prosperous fishing 
town near the place where it is claimed 
Cabot first landed; Twillingate, in Notre 
Dame Bay, is ‘‘the capital of the North”; 
Port-aux-Basques, at the extreme southwest 
corner of the Island, is the terminus of the 
C.N. railway and the chief port-of-entry 
from the mainland. Grand Bank, at the 
“toe’’ of Burin Peninsula, is the head- 
quarters of the Bank fishery; St. Anthony, 
in the northern part of the Island, is the 
headquarters of the International Grenfell 
Association. 

Many small settlements, ranging in popu- 
lation from a few families to several hun- 
dreds, are widely scattered along the coast. 
The names of Newfoundland’s harbours 
and coves provide an interesting study for 
the visitor. It is probable that no other part 
of the world has such a variety of unusual 
place-names. 

Education 

The system of education in Newfound- 
land is denominational. Since the very 
earliest times, the churches of the various 
denominations have built and more or less 
controlled their own schools. There are 
thirty-three communities, including some 
of the largest in the province, where in 
recent years the various Protestant de- 
nominations have united to establish ‘‘amal- 
gamated schools’’. Education is, however, 
largely state-supported; that is, the De- 


partment of Education pays annual grants 
for the operating costs of all schools, in- 
cluding the teachers’ salaries. 

Education is compulsory up to fifteen 
years of age. Because of the sparse and 
widely scattered population, approximately 
half of the schools are of one or two rooms. 
Approximately ninety central and regional 
High schools have been established 
throughout the province, with bus trans- 
portation provided for the students from 
the scattered smaller communities. These 
schools are well equipped and provide a 
modern educational programme. 

The recent development of industries, 
including those of paper-making, fresh- 
fish freezing and mining, in addition to 
the government-sponsored industrialization 
program, has created a greater demand for 
vocational education to supplement the ac- 
ademic courses given in the schools. A 
huge new 5-million-dollar College of 
Trades and Technology has recently been 
opened in St. John’s. The school has 
224,000 square feet of floor space to 
provide facilities for an estimated student 
body of 2000 young men and women. In 
addition to this magnificent new institu- 
tion, eleven new District Vocational Schools 
have been built in various areas of the 
province. 

The provincial Memorial University of 
Newfoundland, which received its charter 
in 1949 shortly after confederation with 


Newfoundland’s Memorial University at St. John’s was established as a national war memorial 
after World War I. Continual expansion resulted in the construction of this new, modern campus, 


which was opened in 1961. 
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Ruggles photo 


Canada, is the successor to the Memorial 
University College which had been es- 
tablished after World War I as a national 
war memorial. The institution is un- 
denominational. It currently offers degree 
courses in arts, science, education, com- 
merce and physical education. It also of- 
ters the first three years of the engineering 
course and two-year pre-medical, pre- 
dental, pre-forestry, pre-architecture and 
public welfare courses. The departments 
place strong emphasis on courses related 
to the commerce, primary industries and 
natural resources of the province. 

The transfer of the University to a 
spacious new campus in 1961 has permitted 
further expansion of its facilities and 
constitutes an important milestone in the 
history of higher education in Newfound- 
land. 

Handicrafts 


For many years the housewives of New- 
foundland hooked rugs, spun yarn and 
knitted garments for their families. In re- 
cent times the Jubilee Guilds of Newfound- 
land and the Newfoundland Outport Nurs- 
ing and Industrial Association, popularly 
known as ‘‘Nonia’’, have encouraged this 
work. At various centres on the Island 
knitted and handwoven wearing apparel 
of a very high quality have been made and 
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St. Michael’s fRe- 
gional High School, 
Grand Falls. This 
new school is repre- 
sentative of the tre- 
mendous expansion 
in the  province’s 
educational  facili- 
ties in the past few 


years. 


have found a ready market with tourists. 

Training courses are given in such 
crafts as leatherwork and various kinds of 
woolwork. A recently established craft 
is the cutting of labradorite, a stone of 
many hues which is found in Labrador. 

Under the sponsorship of the Interna- 
tional Grenfell Association, the people of 
northern Newfoundland and Labrador have 
developed a profitable business in their 
own type of handicraft. Many articles, illus- 
trating various phases of life in Labrador, 
are expertly carved from whale bone and 
walrus tusks. Sealskin is being used to 
make slippers, gloves and jackets both for 
the tourist trade and for export. 


Recreation 

Fishing and hunting have for many years 
provided healthy recreation for the people 
of Newfoundland, and an important source 
of food. More and more are Newfound- 
land's rivers, lakes and forests being visited 
by fishermen and hunters from other coun- 
tries. The numerous lakes of the Island 
have an abundance of trout; the rivers 
provide excellent salmon and sea trout 
fishing. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Newtfoundland’s salmon rivers are among 
the best in the world. Moose and caribou 
are plentiful in the forests; smaller game, 
such as rabbits and partridges, are found 


in large numbers in many parts of the 
country. Many species of salt-water birds 
are found along the coast and provide a 
welcome addition to the dinner table. 
Health 

It has been stated that Newfoundlanders 
are a hardy race. Medical care is provided 
by modern, well-equipped hospitals in the 
larger centres. Located around the prov- 
ince at regional points are smaller ‘‘cottage 
hospitals’’ and there are many community 
clinics as well as clinic cruisers which visit 
the remote places along the coast. 

Frequently a doctor or dentist will serve 
several of the smaller communities. In many 
cases, because of the lack of roads, the 
doctor travels from one centre to the next 
by motorboat or aircraft. District nurses 
are stationed in areas where there is no resi- 
dent doctor. A modern air ambulance 
service provides immediate transportation 
for patients and professional staff in cases 
of emergency. 

Welfare 

The Department of Public Welfare was 
created in 1949. It is responsible for the 
administration of the Child Welfare 
Act, the Adoption Act, the Corrections Act, 


the Social Assistance Act, the Blind Per- 
sons’ Allowances Act and the Disabled 
Persons Act as well as certain sections of 
the Health and Public Welfare Act. 

The province is divided into fifty-eight 
regional centres, each with at least one 
Welfare Officer, with District Supervisors 
at nine major centres. In-service training 
for Welfare Officers is conducted by of- 
ficers of the Department in collaboration 
with the Memorial University of Newfound- 
land. 

The Department operates a Home for the 
Aged and Infirm, a Children’s Home, a 
Boys’ Home and Training School, a Girls’ 
Home and Training School, a School for the 
Deaf and contributes towards the cost of the 
Glenbrook Home for unmarried mothers. A 
Family Court has been established and a 
probation service is provided in St. John’s 
and other larger centres. The Welfare Of- 
ficers act as probation officers in other 
parts of the province. 

The Department is also responsible for 
the care of Indians and Eskimos in Northern 
Labrador and operates depots at Mak- 
kovik, Hopedale, Davis Inlet, Postville, 
Nain and North West River. At these depots 


Hooked mats made by the women of northern Newfoundland and Labrador are featured at the 
Handicraft Shop operated by the International Grenfel] Association at St. Anthony. 


C.N.R. Canoes on the Humber River. There is good hunting in the forests through which the river flows. 


Coastal steamers operated by Canadian National Railways carry freight and passengers to the 
many settlements not linked by the highway networks of the province. Fired Clardee 


The Cabot Highway presses into the Bonavista Peninsula, threads together the little settle- 
ments and then wanders off over the timbered hills. It offers travellers an interesting side trip off 
the main route of the Trans-Canada Highway across the province. Adelaide Leitch 


The modern passenger terminal at Gander International Airport, an important station on inter- 
national air routes between North America and Europe. 


supplies of food, clothing and equipment 
are stocked for current needs as well as 
emergencies. The depot managers act as 
regional welfare officers and endeavour 
to organize and encourage local industry. 


Transportation 

Since most of the people in Newfound- 
land live along the coast, much of the 
transportation is by boat; a regular coast- 
wise passenger service is operated. The 
greatest connecting link within the Island 
is the single-track, narrow-gauge railway 
owned and operated by the Canadian 
National Railways. This railway runs from 
St. John’s to Port-aux-Basques on the west 
coast. Along this 546-mile route the rail- 
way touches the ““bottom”’ of the bays sothat 
thegreatest numberof peoplecanbeserved. 
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Road building presents difficult problems 
and, as a result, some sections of the 
province remain more or less isolated. The 
Avalon Peninsula, Central Newfoundland 
and Western Newfoundland have the 
major road networks. 

Following Confederation, the Provincial 
and Federal Governments entered into a 
cost-sharing agreement for the building of 
the Newfoundland portion of the Trans- 
Canada Highway. The completed portions, 
together with existing provincial roads, 
now enable motorists to drive completely 
across Newfoundland. Work is continuing 
on the new construction and improvement 
still needed to bring the entire route up to 
Trans-Canada Highway standards. 

The modern ferry which provides reg- 
ular mail, freight and passenger service 


between Port-aux-Basques, western rail 
terminus and North Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
accommodates 500 passengers and 110 
automobiles at very reasonable rates. 

Except for the ferry service, no passen- 
ger-carrying ships operate between main- 
land Canadian ports and the province of 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 

The development of air transport has 
meant much to the province. Since 1919, 
when Alcock and Brown took off from New- 
foundland on the first successful trans- 
atlantic flight, its position has been of 
acknowledged importance in this field of 
transportation. The Island occupies a key 
position on the ‘Great Circle’ air route 
between Europe and America. While the 
transatlantic air routes were served by the 
huge seaplanes of the early days of over- 
seas air travel, the sheltered port of Bot- 
wood, in the Bay of Exploits, was a major 
refuelling point. With the change to land- 
based aircraft after World War II, the 
operation was moved to Gander Airport, 
which had mushroomed as an air base 
during the war. Gander rapidly established 
its reputation as the aerial ‘‘Crossroads of 
the World’’. Goose Bay, in Labrador, 
serves the northern air routes. The eastern 
terminus of the Air Canada domestic sys- 
tem is at St. John’s. A local airline, Eastern 
Provincial Airways, connects Newfound- 
land and Labrador with Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
Cabot Tower in Signal Hill National Historic 
Park, St. John’s. On Signal Hill, Marconi re- 


ceived the first wireless message transmitted 
across the Atlantic, in 1901. 


Communications 

Newfoundland's position has also given 
her an important place in communication 
with Europe. In 1866, after many unsuc- 
cessful attempts, the first transatlantic 
cable was laid connecting Ireland and 
Newfoundland. Today there are twenty- 
eight different cables, some of which permit 
the transmission of five messages each way 
at the same time at the rate of three thou- 
sand words a minute. 


of the first trans- 
telephone cable terminates at 
Clarenville, Newfoundland. This $40,000, - 
O00 project of the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada makes possible, for the 
first time, direct telephonic cable com- 
munications between the three countries. 


The western end 
atlantic 


There are thirteen radio stations in New- 
foundland and Labrador. This does not in- 
clude two stations operated on a part-time 
basis by church organizations or an addi- 
tional three low-power relay transmitters 
maintained by regular stations to extend 
broadcast range. There are eight tele- 
vision outlets, located at St. John’s (2), 
Grand Falls, Stephenville, Corner Brook, 
Argentia, Port Rexton and Goose Bay, 
Labrador. 

The introduction of this method of com- 
munication has been of great value to the 
many people who live in isolated and 
remote parts of the Island. Apart entirely 
from its entertainment value, radio in 
Newfoundland also serves the fishermen, 
not only to give them warnings of storms 
and bad weather but to inform them of the 
whereabouts of fish. 

Labrador 

Although the shores of Labrador are 
mapped and fairly well known, the interior 
consists of virgin country, much of it 
practically untrodden by the explorer. 
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Mining operations in 
Labrador. This is one 
of the world’s richest 
iron ore deposits. 


C. K. Howse, 1954 


The coastline, about 4,900 miles, is very 
much broken, with many islands; although 
comparatively low in the southern part, it 
rises to bold and mountainous formations 
toward the north, with peaks of over 
5,000 feet. Although Labrador is in the 
same latitude as the British Isles, it has a 
rigorous climate due to the fact that its 
shores are washed by the cold Labrador 
Current coming down from the Arctic. The 
1961 census records the resident popula- 
tion of Labrador as 13,534, of which ap- 
proximately 1,225 are native Eskimos and 
Indians. Development of the new mining 
towns of Labrador City and Wabush has 
added an estimated 8,400 people to this 
total, with further increase anticipated as 
mining and hydro power developments ac- 
celerate the industrialization of the area. 


Resources 

The principal industry of Labrador has 
been for many years connected with 
her cod fisheries. The work is carried on 
by three types of fishermen: permanent 
settlers, true ‘‘Labradorians’’; temporary 
fishermen from Newfoundland who estab- 
lish themselves close to the fishing areas 
during the fishing season; and Newfound- 
landers who work from their own vessels. 
The fishing is confined mainly to catching 
cod; to a much lesser extent salmon and 
trout are taken. In recent years there has 


been a marked decline in the non-resident 
fishery but changing employment con- 
ditions and the availability of unemploy- 
ment benefits for fishermen may well 
result in renewed interest during future 
seasons. 

Animal life includes caribou, mcose, 
black bear, polar bear, beaver, mink, ot- 
ter, lynx, foxes, wolves, squirrels, porcu- 
pine, Arctic and Snowshoe hares, weasel, 
marten and various other species common 
to northern areas of the the continent. 

Because of its rocky terrain and rigorous 
climate the agricultural possibilities of 
Labrador are very limited. In some districts 
the surface is described as one-third rock, 
one-third muskeg, and one-third water. 

The forest resources of Labrador con- 
stitute one of the world’s largest remaining 
stands of virgin timber. These are pre- 
dominantly stands of black spruce, with 
white birch and balsam fir. Although not 
much of the timber may be of saw-mill 


size, there are extensive forests suited to 
the manufacture of paper. 

The mineral resources of Labrador are 
still under investigation and have proven 
to be tremendous. The great iron ore belt 
which straddles the (Quebec-Labrador 
boundary has been developed by com- 
bined Canadian and United States inter- 
ests. Production began in 1954 and from 
the Newfoundland deposits alone over 30 
million tons of ore have been extracted. 

The Iron Ore Company of Canada and 
Wabush Iron Company have jointly con- 
structed a 40-mile railway from Wabush 
to connect with the Quebec - North Shore 
Railway in order to extract deposits in the 
Wabush area. Production from the Small- 
wood Mine of the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada commenced in July 1962 and 
attained its anticipated rate of 50,000 tons 
per day by the end of the year. The raw 
ore, which contains 35 to 40 per cent iron 
is upgraded to a concentrate containing 66 


Churchill Falls on Churchill River, Labrador. In 1965, the Hamilton River and its Grand Falls 
were re-named Churchill River and Churchill Falls by act of the Newfoundland Legislature in 


honour of the late Sir Winston Churchill. 


C. K. Howse, 1954 


per cent iron. A new $70,000,000 pelletiz- 
ing plant was put into operation in 1963 
and converts the concentrates to pellets. 

Serving this area is Labrador City, a 
new townsite with a population of ap- 
proximately 6,000 and many of the ameni- 
ties of southern Canadian centres. 

Initial production from Wabush Iron 
Mines is scheduled for 1965 at the rate of 
5.3 million tons of concentrates per year. 
A modern hotel has already been opened 
at the rapidly growing townsite near the 
mine and shipping facilities are being 
prepared at Pointe Noire, Quebec, on the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The British Newfoundland Corporation 
continues an active exploration programme 
in eastern Labrador. A premium grade 
uranium deposit at Monkey Hill awaits 
favourable market conditions and wide- 
spread molybdenite occurrences as well as 
other uranium deposits are being in- 
vestigated. 

The Rio Tinto Company of Canada is 
closely examining a beryllium bearing 
deposit in the Seal Lake area north of 
Goose Bay. 

One of the chief resources of Labrador 
awaiting development is the water power 
which might produce hydro-electric ener- 
gy, chiefly on the Churchill* River. This 
great river flows down from the interior in 
the south-central part of Labrador, empty- 
ing into Lake Melville, which in turn 
drains into the Atlantic Ocean. Lake Mel- 
ville is a very considerable body of water, 
90 miles long and up to 24 miles wide. The 
chief source of energy on the Churchill 


River will be the Churchill Falls, which are 
upstream 230 miles by water from Lake 
Melville. These falls have a drop of 245 
feet—much greater than that of Niagara; 
and in addition there are rapids for four 
miles above the falls, and for twelve miles 
below through a rock-walled canyon hun- 
dreds of feet deep. The total drop in the 
river from the beginning of the rapids 
above the falls to the end of the canyon is 
1,038 feet—a source of enormous power 
if ever it is utilized for that purpose. It is 
estimated that the area could produce 
about three-fifths as much hydro-electric 
energy as is now produced in all Canada. 

To speed the development of the 6 mil- 
lion horsepower potential of Churchill 
Falls the British Newfoundland Corpora- 
tion has built a road 105 miles across 
Labrador. 

Active development being carried out at 
Twin Falls, on the Unknown River, a tribu- 
tary of the Churchill River, is expected to 
yield 360,000 horsepower for transmission 
to the iron ore mining operations over 100 
miles away, where some of this power is 
already in use. 


Air Base 


During World War II, Canada built a 
great air base at Goose Bay, on Hamilton 
Inlet. The site was leased from Newfound- 
land (before it became a province of 
Canada) for 99 years. The area is com- 
paratively free from fog and is accordingly 
an important base for air travel over the 
North Atlantic. The base has no railway 
connection with the outside world, and is 
accessible by sea for less than six months 
MOV’ 


— *See caption to picture 


on previous page. 


at Chapel Arm. 
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Cutting up pot-head 
whales on the beach 


Confederation Building, St. John’s, headquarters of the Newfoundland government and meeting 


place of the provincial legislature. 


of the year; its dependence upon air 
travel is therefore almost complete. 
Hospitals, Schools, Churches 

A territory with a large area and very 
small population, and this population living 
in isolated small communities, naturally is 
not likely to be well supplied with hospi- 
tals, doctors, schools, and other amenities 
of life to which those in more densely 
settled areas are accustomed. Labrador 
was no exception to this rule until the com- 
ing of a remarkable man, Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell—a man so remarkable that his 
services have become known throughout 
the English-speaking world. As a lone doc- 
tor cruising along the coast of Labrador, 
Dr. Grenfell came to know and love its 
scattered population, and was moved to do 
something about the lack of health-care, 
education, and religious services. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell and the International 
Grenfell Association which carries on his 
work have been a great power in improv- 


St. John’s Daily News 


ing the conditions of the scattered settle- 
ments along the Labrador Coast. They have 
established hospitals, nursing services, 
schools, and orphanages, and have en- 
couraged industrial and handicraft arts. 
Hospitals are located at Cartwright, North- 
west River, Forteau and St. Mary's River, 
and boarding schools are also operated at 
these locations. Hospital ships bring medi- 
cal assistance to remote areas. The instruc- 
tions in domestic arts, designed particu- 
larly for disabled patients and fishermen’s 
wives, include weaving, ivory-carving from 
walrus and narwhal tusks, and the making 
of baskets and rugs. 

In addition to the Grenfell operations 
(which are undenominational), the Mora- 
vian Missionary Society, which for a 
century and a half has worked faithfully 
and well for the Eskimos of the northeast, 
has stations at Makkovik, Hopedale, Nain, 
and Hebron in northern Labrador, at 
which most of the Eskimos live. 
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